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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
PARIS IN 1878. 


II. 


Fs peter the very severe things which supercilious foreign 

critics used to say against the English school before its suc- 
cess at Paris in 1878, nothing was more decided than their con- 
demnation of the clique of artists who have taken their collective 
designation from their residence in St. John’s Wood. Not all the 
painters who live, or have lived, in the ‘‘ groves of the Evangelist,”’ 
belong to the St. John’s Wood school. Some, like Landseer and 
the elder Leslie, dwelt there too soon to be included in the clique, 
which was composed of men belonging to another generation ; 
others have gone to live in St. John’s Wood since the clique was 
formed, and were too late to belong to it. I knew the clique in its 
first beginning, and should very probably have been a member of 
it myself if my pursuit had been figure-painting instead of land- 
scape. All the members of it were clever young men, who have 
since risen to reputation. The principles of their association were 
rather friendship and neighborhood than any special doctrine, and 
in this they differed from the Pre-Raphaelite brethren, who. lived 
anywhere, but had a doctrine of some sort, though they never told 
the public what it was. Calderon, Marks, George Leslic, Yearnes, 
Storey, and Hodgson were the original members of the clique, 
and they'are now all cither Academicians or Associates. It may be 
observed that the critics who sneer at the clique collectively often 
praise its members individually. I have spoken of Calderon 
already. George Leslie has won a reputation of a very safe kind, 
due to the inherent charm of his conceptions rather than to any 
passing fashion. Many years ago he said to me, in criticising 
some modern peasant-pictures, that to his taste there was such a 
difference between a lady and a peasant woman that he should 
always prefer to paint the lady. This rather aristocratic tendency 
has predominated in all his works; but it is not the pride of aris- 
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tocracy which attracts him, he likes its grace of manner, its quiet 
good taste in dress, its social tact and case. He goes back to the 
time, about a hundred years ago, when the principle of aristocracy 
had produced its best fruits in England, when mere wealth was 
not so powerful as it is now, and when there was a certain simplic- 
ity in country society which can scarcely be said still to exist, 
The refinement of the time dwelt more with the ladies than with 
the men, and so Mr. Leslie’s own refinement of taste, joined toa 
singularly pure and honest admiration for a pretty woman, led him 
to paint ladies almost exclusively. He has not his father’s aston- 
ishing command of expression, but that was a gift of nature which 
no industry can acquire. On the other hand, George Leslie has 
gifts of his own, the most notable of which is a complete apprecia- 
tion of the grace and charm of well-ordered civilized existence. 
He is, indeed, more especially and peculiarly than any other 
modern painter whom I could mention, the painter of true civiliza- 
tion. Hundreds of artists paint women more finely dressed and 
surrounded by costlier furniture, but few indeed are the artists who 
. know so well exactly where to stop in the importance given to 
accessories. Besides this, Mr. Leslie’s color is always agreeable, 
and sometimes almost precious. ‘* School Revisited’’ was onc of 
the best of his pictures in Paris, A young lady, well-dressed in the 
fashion of Mr, Leslie’s favorite period, is seated on a plain green 
bench in the garden of her old school, where she is an object of 
attentive admiration to six of her former school-fellows. The quaint 
plainness ‘of the place and dresses is most agreeably relieved by 
the elegance of the young lady, who is truly the central figure by 
right of many superiorities. I was pleased with Mr. Storey's rather 
elaborate picture of ‘‘ Scandal,’’ not particularly for the subject, 
which is hackneyed, but for the painter’s art. In a handsome old- 
fashioned interior, arranged with much artistic taste, are two prin- 
cipal groups of ladies and gentlemen in the costume of the seven- 
teenth century. The picture is pleasantly colored, and appears to 
have been painted under the influence of some old Dutch master ; 
it is good all through as a piece of painting, without crudity any- 
where, and this is more than can be said of all works by the same 
artist. Here, as in many other instances amongst recent English 
pictures, we may observe a mellowing of the artist’s talent which 
brings him much more into harmony with elder continental art. 
Mr. Marks is an accomplished painter in oil, but on this occasion I 
prefer to mention one of his water-colors, ‘‘ The Princess and the 
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Pelicans.’’ The scene is medieval. A Princess is in her trim, well. 
ordered, little medieval garden, fenced in with a neat wall, beyond 
which you see a bit of seacoast, with a city by the shore and a 
castle, apparently quite new, with tile roofs and pepper-box 
towers. The princess, who is dressed in a gold-colored silk robe 
with gray sleeves, is leaning on a square stone pillar at the end of 
a wall, and before her are several pelicans near a little fountain. 
The light is so much diffused that there is hardly any shadow—a 
recurrence to medieval principles of work, but without affectation 
of quaintness. The chief interest of this curious picture is that it 
throws back the spectator so completely into the real middle ages, 
when the castles which we know only as ruins were in their first 
freshness, and when princesses really walked in trim and tidy gar- 
dens. As Mr. Marks showed usa medieval garden, so Mr. Alma 
Tadema introduced us to a Roman one. This, too, is confined 
in space, and we feel the limits all the more that part of the area is 
occupied by square columns which support a roof of greenery. 
Few works by Mr. Alma Tadema have been so successful in color. 
The bit of blue sky that we see at the top of the picture is full of 
light and color together, and the painter has made the utmost use. 
of his architecture for color, the rude square columns being painted 
red at the base, whilst the ocherous wall and the pretty details of 
colored architecture about the household altar and the staircase 
afford a pleasant varicty after the greens of the vegetation. The 
figures in this picture—a lady kissing a child, etc.—though intro- 
duced with great skill and knowledge, are accessory, the real subject 
being the old Roman garden itself, into which the painter so com- 
pletely introduces us that we feel at home there almost immediately. 
This is really one of the happiest functions of the art of painting. 
It can bring the remote in time before us so vividly that we realize 
it as if actually present. When we read about medieval or classic 
life our conceptions of scenes and people are rendered incomparably 
more vivid by the pleasant instruction which we are constantly re- 
ceiving from modern painters. Mr. Alma Tadema is one of our 
best helpers ; but he sometimes goes alittle too far in the appeal to” 
modern sympathy, as, for instance, in his picture of an ancient 
picture-gallery, wherein we at once recognize an absurdly faithful 
likeness of Mr. Gambart dressed as an ancient Roman. Sucha 
recognition destroys the illusion beyond recall. 

A mere mention of a work of art is of very little use, and cither 
commentary or description requires space, so that I have been- 
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obliged to pass in silence many things in the English exhibition 
which deserved very careful notice. I am sorry not to be able to 
say more about the water-colors, which, as usual, astonished the 
continental visitors. One of the most popular was Mr. C. Green's 
‘* Derby Day,”’ an unpretending drawing of small dimensions, far 
superior in every artistic quality to the celebrated picture of the 
same subject by Mr. Frith. It is surprising to me that with Mr. 
Green’s great natural gift of seizing expression, and his accom- 
plished manual skill, his reputation should not be greater than it 
is. In his own line of art no living Englishman can excel him; it 
may not be a very elevated kind of art, but it is one which requires 
a peculiar natural gift, without which the labor of a lifetime would 
be lavished utterly in vain. The gift is certainly one of the most 
wonderful ever possessed by man. An artist like Mr. Green can 
go into a crowd, watch the faces, and photograph the most tran- 
sient shades of expression in his memory with such marvellous 
accuracy as to be able to reproduce them, not merely in a sketch 
as a caricaturist would do; but in a delicately-finished drawing. 
The difficulty is much enhanced by the fact that he has not the 
caricaturist’s resource of exaggeration, or has it only in such a 
limited degree that it is not to be perceptible by the spectator. 
Mr. Green has the rare merit of being able to paint very different 
classes of society with the same impartial truth ; he will paint a 
lady and do justice to her refinement, or he will paint a London 
blackguard and do him justice too. Much power in the painting 
of low life was exhibited in an important picture by F. Barnard, 
‘* The East End of London on a Saturday Night.’’ The execution 
of this picture was really painter’s work all through, and it dis- 
played a great deal of rough pictorial power ; but the subject was 
not agreeable. It was late ona misty evening, a very dim moon 
struggling to light the crowded street, which was much more effec- 
tually illuminated by the warmer light of gas. The picture re- 
minded me of Lord Melbourne’s appreciation of lobsters exhibited 
under London gas-light. Here was a fishmonger’s place and a 
butcher’s shop; here were stalls rich in cabbages and oranges, 
between which a cab full of jolly sailors was making its way; here 
was the inevitable struggle between the woman and the policeman, 
and in the corner you might discover the group of street musicians, 
who bring their ideal art into the realism of the roaring street. 
-The true subject of this clever but rather coarse performance was 
the picturesque side of plebeian London. It was like a page from 
Dickens. 
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An exhibition of pictures constantly offers the most striking con- 
trasts both in the temper of artists and their choice of subjects. 
After the hot coloring of the London street, and its stifling crowd, 
shall we refresh ourselves in a breeze on the open sea? Mr. Henry 
Moore allowed us to do this by his picture of ‘‘ Rough Weather in 
the Mediterranean,’’ which presented only.the very coolest colors, 
a cloudy bluish-gray sky with a vast expanse of tossing and tum- 
bling sea beneath it, all cold blue and blue green, and very interest- 
ing, technically, as an experiment in cold colors, and in that almost 
monochrome which Reynolds recommended. The picture was 
full of the freshness of the sea, with a strong wind blowing and 
carrying spray from the tops of the waves, so different in their blue 
depths from the muddy waters known to the old Dutch painters. 
I was pleased with some truthful painting of a Highland torrent in 
a water-color by Birket Foster, of the Falls of the Tummel. It was 
quieter in color than much of the artist’s work and very true in the 
play of brown and blue gray on the water, brown being the natural 
color of the torrent, and blue gray the reflection from the sky. 
The rocks, too, were carefully studied and larger in treatment 
than the artist’s work has usually been. Mr. Alfred Hunt’s water- 
color of Loch Coruiskh, in the Isle of Skye, was a bold experiment 
in some respects. The picture was so completely filled up with 
mountain that there was hardly any sky, and the mountain itself 
was not much varied in shade nor massed by any strong light. 
The blue gray pool of Loch Coruiskh is to the right, and the spec- 
tator is high enough to see a bit of another lake to the left, all the 
rest of the picture being filled with rocky mountain very thor- 
oughly studied. The same artist’s ‘‘ IHeswater’’ was a very deli- 
cate study all in pale tones, and very observant, especially in the 
intelligent treatment of the breezes on the lake ; but I find in this 
drawing one of those peculiarities of English color which are un- 
pleasant to me now, and arc so, I believe, to all critics except Eng- 
lishmen who have never lived on the continent. It is, I believe, 
an exclusively English peculiarity to take pleasure in the play of 
crude purples and greens. A Frenchman will tolerate much worse 
color in grays and browns, but he will not tolerate that. Nature, 
however, very frequently presents it in her foregrounds, and it is a 
mere matter of taste, in which no right or wrong can be proved on 
cither side, whether an artist should paint it or dissimulate it. 

I have not had space to do justice to Sir John Gilbert’s pictures ; 
but he is so well known by the immense number of wood-cuts from 
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his designs that it can scarcely be necessary to say much about so 

-fertile a genius. He has the most complete command of all the 
resources of art which are necessary to his own kind of production, 
and this is especially visible in his water-colors, which are always 
painted in a dashing and masterly manner with rich color and a 
well-charged brush. His oil-paintings show, of course, the same 
qualities of invention, but they are not technically quite so fresh 
and sound, they look somewhat heavy in execution, and it seems 
to us as if the painter worked too much without the model, though 
we do not feel this in his smaller works. After all reservations, Sir 
John Gilbert is still the most powerful of modern English artists 
who work chiefly from invention. He comes much more nearly to 
Rubens in this kind of productive power than any of his English 
contemporaries, and there is a unity in cach of his works which is 
rare in modern art, and which is due to their origin as mental con- 
ceptions rather than impressions received from nature. His water- 
color, ‘‘ The Guide through the Forest,’’ is an excellent example. 
A knight on horseback, attended by his squire and guided by a 
youth on a gray pony, is followed by soldiers riding through a nar- 
‘row bridle-track in a forest, from which, the party is just going to 
emerge. It is simply a mental conception, not a study from na- 
ture, and the consequence is that it has all the unity of an old bal- 
lad; the landscape belongs to the figures and the figures to the 
landscape; the artist has not drawn the figures first from models 
and then gone out of doors to seek for some approximately appro- 
priate background. I should not wish all artists to work in the 
manner of Sir John Gilbert, but when a painter relies upon the 
mental conception so completely as he does, and, on the whole, 
with such striking success, I think we ought not to carp at matters 
of detail. 

The American pictures were comparatively few in number, as 
there were only a hundred and twenty-seven of them, and sixteen 
water-colors ; but the quality was generally good. The only ob- 
jection to the American exhibition is one which has been made 
elsewhere, namely, its curious lack of nationality. European influ- 
ence has so overpowered the American native genius, whatever 
that may have been, that on entering a room filled with pictures all 
painted by natives of the United States, an Englishman does not 
at all feel asif he had crossed the Atlantic ; it seems to him, rather, 
as if he had simply crossed the channel, and found himself amongst 
his old acquaintances of the European continent. This, of course, 
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may be very casily accounted for. The American artists learn 

painting in Europe, and always, or nearly always, on the continent, 

so that they acquire continental habits of work. English art seems 

to have very little influence upon them, notwithstanding the blood- 

relationship between the two countries, and this is the more curi- 

ous because English literature (not merely the writings of great au- 
thors, but the current literature of the day) has unquestionably a 
great influence in America. The little influence of English art 
may be partly accounted for by the strong individualism which 

prevails in the English school, so that it has never possessed the 
force and influence which come from an apparent unity of doctrine. 

It is with the fine arts as with religion ; the influence of a church 

depends primarily upon unity, its clergy must all say the same 
‘thing, though they may say it in different ways. English painters 
have always been freethinkers in art, or if at times they have con- 
ceived it to be their duty to think in some orthodox manner, as 
Reynolds did, for example, then their practice has been indepen- 
dent. This independence of theirs has brought down upon them 

much scorn and contumely, but they ‘‘ go on never minding,’’ and 

there is this good result that although in some respects their works 
have not always displayed that workmanlike handicraft which may 
be learned in a great workshop where fixed principles are in the as- 
cendant, they do at least produce pictures which are generally inter- 
esting, and this, in a dull world, is something. Now it is evident 
from the American gallery at the Paris exhibition that the Amer- 
icans are not without natural artistic aptitudes, probably quite as 
good as those of any nation in Europe, but as yet they are the too 
docile pupils of European teachers, and give us little that is de- 
cidedly and originally American. Perhaps in course of time a’ 
national art may disengage itself ; but it must be on condition that 
American artists cease to fix their residence in France and Italy. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to preserve the originality 
of a school, even when it exists already. Painting is not like litera- 
ture, its nationality is not protected by language. I must either 
write English or French, Anglo-French would not be tolerated, 

but I may paint cosmopolitan, and the cosmopolitan style of paint- 
ing is becoming more and more prevalent throughout the world. 

The style which I call cosmopolitan first developed itself in France, 

and then invaded the neighboring European countries, like French 
fashions in dress. It has subdued the native art of those countries 
(always excepting England) to such a degree that the French critics 
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themselves complain of the sameness which has resulted from this 
conquest. 

Having disburdened myself of these general remarks, which I do 
not intend to repeat with reference to particular instances, I may 
now proceed to mention a few of those excellent cosmopolitan 
paintings which bear American signatures. I was much struck, like 
most visitors, by Mr. P. W. Dana’s large marine picture, ‘‘ Soli- 
tude,”’ consisting of nothing but an inky sea and a misty, cloudy, 
moonlit sky. It is good evidence, if all other evidence were want- 
ing, that, notwithstanding all the dogmatism of critics, human in- 
terest is zo¢ necessary to make an impressive picture. Here we 
have nothing but desolation—without locality, for it may be any- 
where on the sea ; without date, for it may be at any time since the 
moon shone on waters agitated by the wind ; without history, for 
what historian has concerned himself with the transient existence 
of awave? The title implies even more human interest than the 
picture possesses, for real- solitude would be a desert with one 
human being, and this is simply the entire absence of humanity. 
Mr. Dana would probably answer that his intention was to make 
the spectator feel alone ; that the solitude was that of the spectator’s 
mind in the presence of such primeval things as waves and the 
moon ; but here arises the objection that he will at once imagine 
himself on an ocean steamer, for he can not fly like an albatross. 
No, the real subject of the picture is not the loneliness of a man, 
but nature without a trace of man, and in this lies its peculiar 
impressiveness. 

“His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields , 
Are not a spoil for him.” 

Mr. Dana’s picture was powerfully painted, with little color, the 
sea inky, the sky reddish gray, with darker clouds spotted upon it. 
Waves are often more minutely studied by modern artists (from 
photographs), but I do not see how they could be better painted. 

I was delighted with a picture by Mr. Arthur Quartley, belong- 
ing to Mr. J. T. Johnston, and entitled ‘‘ Morning Effect in New 
York Harbor.’’ It was a most artistic performance both in execu- 
tion and in the management of quiet color. Browns are generally 
dangerous to color, except as mere underpainting ; but in this 
instance they were managed with such taste and skill that one could 
only admire. The scene is likely to be familiar to many American 
readers. It is enriched with four spires and a dome as permanent 
landmarks, and the foreground was made lively by moving boats, 
particularly a schooner yacht and a river steamer. I may safely 
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say that there was not a single picture in the Champ de Mars 
(comparing all schools together) more perfectly in keeping than this, 
The loaded sky was painted with the hand of a master, and the 
rather hazy distance was interpreted with rare intelligence of effect. 

I run some risk of seeming to flatter American readers by prais- 
ing American pictures warmly ; but Iam innocent of any such in- 
tention. The exhibition was small and well-selected to begin with, 
and again I mention the pictures which pleased me best, for why 
dwell on instances of comparative failure? The function of a critic, 
as I understand it, is much more to draw public attention to good 
work than to exercise his wits in mere fault-finding; so, if the 
reader pleases, we will look at the good pictures and leave the bad 
ones to take care of themselves. Again, let it not be understood 
that those which I pass in silence have necessarily seemed to me 
of inferior merit. Shall I reveal one of the secrets of the critic’s 
trade? We can only talk about the picture which enables us to in- 
terest the reader, and it so happens that many well-painted pictures, 
which it would be a pleasure to possess, suggest no remarks except 
simply that they are good. 

Occasionally a picture may attract attention at first by mere 
singularity, and keep it afterward by better qualities. A landscape 
by Mr. J. Lafarge, ‘‘ Paradise Valley, Newport,’’ was of this class, 
It is surprising how any artist would venture on such a subject, 
all green land, uninteresting in itself, leading the eye up to an hori- 
zon very near the top of the canvas, where we get a glimpse of the 
distant sea. As for the ground, itis nothing but green pasture land 
with walls. There is a lamb in the middle of the foreground, and 
some green plants grow in the right-hand corner, above which is an 
awkwardly placed tree. The whole canvas presents, at a little dis- 
tance, very much the appearance of a piece of green silk. It wona 
medal, I believe, simply by the good quality of its technical work- 
manship, which leads one to make two reflections: the first, that 
good workmanship can make any subject pass ; the second, what a 
pity it is that a good workman should ever select bad natural ma- 
terial. 

A picture of ‘‘St. Peter’s at Rome, from the Tiber,’’ by Mr. 
George Inness, presented a silvery pleasant effect of early morning, 
with much breadth of pleasant grays and browns. The distant 
buildings of St. Peter’s were very poetical in a pale gray mass 
against reddish morning clouds. Between the cathedral and the 
foreground was a dark grove to throw it farther back, and in the 
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foreground itself a pool of water from the Tiber extended across 
the picture. I was glad to see that Mr. Inness held his rank so 
well in practical art, because I had quoted a severe criticism by him 
-of Turner’s ‘‘ Slave Ship’’ in my Life of Turner, and my English 
critics are not quite satisfied either with him or me. I wonder 
how many of those ready writers can paint as well as Mr, Inness ? 

Mr. Charles E. Dubois exhibited a fine picture of ‘‘ Autumn,’’ 
in which the most obvious fault, if it isa fault, was the powerful 
will of the artist, which gave his picture such an air of resolute 
choice and decision that the human element was somewhat over- 
powering. He divided his color into three simple elements or 
masses, and set to work vigorously, showing brushwork frankly 
everywhere and using impasto with great skill, The natural scene 
was a rocky foreground, with a bank beyond it on which grew some 
massive trees rich in autumnal color. The sky was frankly blue, 
with rolling white clouds. For strong color, well-massed shadows, 
and effective light on rock and tree, the picture attracted atten- 
tion even at a distance ; but, like many French landscapes, it had 
too much the aspect of an enlarged sketch. Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s 

‘*New England Cedars’’ was an excellent study, showing great 
breadth of treatment and knowledge of tree form, the color was 
generally good and agreeable, the manner easy and sketchy in the 
right way. 

Readers who have visited the exhibition may be suprised that I 
have not sooner mentioned Mr. F. A. Bridgeman’s important pic- 
ture, the ‘‘ Funeral of a Mummy on the Nile.’’ Whilst fully ad- 
mitting the skill and power displayed in this work, may I be par- 
doned for saying that I never could get up much interest in pic- 
tures of ancient Egyptian life? Ancient Egypt is very remote 
from our sympathies—much more remote than Greece and Rome 
—and besides that, it is awkward to deal with pictorially. Mr. 
Poynter, the English Academician, made a hit with his ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’’ because the subject interested the public; but the mate- 
rial in the picture was very difficult to manage artistically, much 
more difficult than the Roman material in the ‘‘ Catapult,’’ by the 
same artist. I can truly say that Mr. Bridgeman’s picture seemed 
to me one of the least awkward representations of the ancient 
Egyptian that I ever met with, the artistic and poetic feeling of the 
painter prevented him from falling into mere archzology, and the 
workmanship left nothing to de desired ; but good workmanship is 
not rare in these days. 
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One of the most essentially American pictures in the exhibition 
was Mr. J. G. Brown’s ‘‘ The Passing Show.’’ Five boys are stand- 
ing on the sidewalk of a street in some American town, whilst a 
show is passing. We do not sce the show, but we do sce the boys 
most unquestionably, for so much alive are they in their juvenile 
glee, so intensely interested in what is passing before them, that 
we have only to submit to the illusion for it to be complete. The 
lads are artfully arrayed for composition, in height and attitude, 
not according to military motions but artistic, yet it is only a critic 
or a painter who would ever think of this. The picture left 
nothing to be desired in the way of cleverness of execution, but 
that, though a valuable quality in all paintings was not the distin- 
guishing quality of this. Its real superiority was in the intense real- 
ization of human life and expression. This is a natural gift, quite 
unattainable by labor, and wherever it exists it is likely to become 
predominant. It is delightful to meet with it occasionally ; but 
happily it is rare, for the refinements of art would be little heeded 
if so striking and interesting a quality rcigned supreme in the 
exhibition. Every human being, of whatever nation, who came 
before these laughing boys of Mr. Brown, laughed heartily himself, 
and forgot for aa moment both the cares and the vanities of life. 

Miss E. J. Gardner, who has been living for twelve years in 
Paris, and is there still, as a student working under the advice of 
M. Bougereau, is also by this time much more than a student, as 
her two pictures, ‘‘ A Flower Girl ’’ and ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi,”’ tes- 
tify. I published a photegravure from ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi’’ in the 
Portfolio for February, this year. It is a serious and carefully drawn 
piece of work, with a good deal of what the French call ‘‘ style,”’ 
but much more feeling than usually accompanics that quality. 
The ‘ Flower Girl’ is a very sweet picture, the face beautifully 
painted, and with much quict case of execution, and though the 
features are pretty, their slightly sad, or at least scrious expression, 
keeps the work safe from the agacerie which often infects such sub- 
jects. If ‘ A Flower Girl’’ were given as a theme to be illustrated 
by many different artists, cach in his own way, I can not imagine 
how any one of them could treat it with more simple grace or more 
real though unpretending skill. 

A very great technical difficulty has been overcome by Mr. San- 
ford R. Gifford in his picture of ‘‘ Mount Renier.’’ It is an even- 
ing effect on snowy mountains, seen across an expanse of lake with 
a wooded promontory and shores. Mount Renier himself presents 
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a dome of snow, and the accompanying masses make a noble sierra 
nevada. It is not, however, so much of the scenery that I desire 
to speak, though that is of the grandest, as of the artist’s manage- 
ment of his material. Nothing in the world is more difficult to deal 
with than a snowy mountain in evening light. The cool shadows 
so easily get out of harmony with the illuminated portions of the 
mountain, and it is so difficult to get those illuminated spaces 
themselves up to any pitch of light which may even remind us of 
the unapproachable splendor of nature! I may claim to know 
something about the difficulty of this, having passed some winters 
in full sight of a magnificent snowy mountain constantly presenting 
me these problems. The difficulties are, in fact, as nearly as pos- 
sible insuperable, and yet Mr. Sanford Gifford has fairly overcome 
them. His picture of Mount Renier is beautifully harmonious in 
warm color, and the cooler shadows and reflections are painted with 
great skill to avoid coldness, Mr. Gifford is at the same time well 
able to deal with the relations of very pale tones, which he appears 
to have thoroughly mastered, and with mountain forms, which he 
draws with great knowledge. A work in a lower class of art, but 
excellent of its kind, was Mr. Charles C. Coleman’s ‘‘ Decorative 
Panel.’’ This was a tall narrow picture, painted entirely on deco- 
rative principles, the materials being flowers in vases relieved upon 
a gold ground ; I do not mean gilded, but gold-colored in paint, 
with patterns in it. The flowers, if I remember rightly, were white 
and red azaleas, and the vases were handsome things, worth paint- 
ing for their own decorative quality. The merits of the work were 
not, however, in mere imitation of pretty things, but lay rather in 
the taste with which the artist had arranged them and in the skill 
of his interpretation. In decorative painting of this kind there 
may be a closer marriage of studied form with careful choice of 
color than is ever possible in effect painting, because the sacrifices 
are not so great. In decorative painting there is no sketching and 
no mystery, forms are clearly drawn, and delicacy of line is not sac- 
rificed to the synthesis of effect. When the lines have been care- 
fully determined the spaces are all filled up with the chosen hues, 
and the work is almost done, the rest being a mere development of 
details. There can, I believe, be very little doubt that the funda- 
mental principle of all antique painting was decorative ; but it is a 
great mistake to say the same (and this really has been said) of 
painting as we moderns understand it. When mystery and chiaro- 
scuro come in, the art appeals much more to the mind than to the 
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eye. Clear determinate line and color are decorative elements ; 
but those mysteries of drawing and chiaroscuro which appeal to the 
imagination, and are illegible without it, belong to a different class 
of art. The neo-Greeks in France and England, the hierophants 
of a new renaissance, would recall us to the decorative principle as 
in itself a higher principle than the picturesque. In this I can not 
agrec with them. I am fully convinced that decorative art belongs 
to a younger, to a less mature stage of human development than 
the imaginative picturesque ; that Botticelli and Holbein, so far as 
they were decorative in their work, were younger and less mature 
artists than Rembrandt, and yet, whilst keeping decoration in its 
proper place, I would not have it abandoned. Rightly understood, 
it may be both a useful form of art and a cheap one. A good artist 
could draw decorative subjects in line, and fill up the spaces with 
well-chosen tints, in a tenth of the time that it would cost him to 
produce a finished picture. In England this has been done to 
some extent by the members of the St. John’s Wood school, espe- 
cially by Mr. Marks, who has a strong decorative instinct and seems 
to enjoy that kind of work particularly. Indeed, if the truth must 
be fully told, his decorative taste has rather hardened his style in 
painting of another order. 

It was my first intention to speak in this REVIEW of the Eng- 
lish and American paintings only, as I have written about the 
continental schools for another periodical; but it has been sug- 
gested that I ought to give some general account of the state of 
painting in Europe in the year 1878. Let me attempt, then, to do 
this as fairly as my remaining space allows. 

The first thing that strikes a thoughtful visitor to such a collec- 
tion as that of 1878 is the vast amount of really considerable artistic 
ability which is now existing in the world, and the strength of 
well-skilled rivalry against which a young man just entering the 
profession has to contend, and contend successfully before he can 
carn his living. To this it may be answered that it is the same in 
all the liberal professions. Yes, no doubt it is; no doubt we should 
be greatly astonished if the skill and talent of the lawyers or sur- 
geons of Europe and America could be set before us in a visible 
and intelligible form, like the skill and talent of the painters whose 
works were brought together in the Champ de Mars; but there is 
this difference, that every painter in the world is the rival of every 
other, that locality and distance do not protect him as they protect 
the lawyer and the surgeon. Even these international exhibitions 
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themselves are tending to make painting more and more cosmopol- 
itan in every way. How many French artists live by selling their 
pictures in England and America, where they interfere with the 
professional success of native painters! The whole world is becom- 
ing a gigantic mart for artistic products, and pictures are sent 
everywhere to find buyers. Here is an example. Two pictures 
produced at Naples were sent to Paris on sale, where a dealer 
bought them with the intention of sending them to Germany, when 
a buyer stepped in and sent them to an amateur in the north of 
England. Pictures go wandering all over the civilized world till 
they find buyers, and then their repose is only temporary, for as 
soon as the collection is brought to the hammer away they go wan- 
dering again. This, however, is less true of English than of conti- 
nental pictures. English art remains chiefly in England, and this 
may be one great reason why it has so far preserved much of its 
national character, 

The following résumé may give an idea of the general impres- 
sion produced by the schools of painting as taken in their order 
from the Seine to the Zcole Militaire. 

England, to begin with, struck the continental mind as having 
provided a particularly interesting exhibition. The pictures may, 
or may not, have held high rank as works of art, but they were al- 
most always interesting. The consequence was that the English 
galleries were generally crowded, at least during the hours when 
visitors came to the Champ de Mars. The French themselves took 
the keenest interest in English painting, and the artists particularly 
were alive to its inteHigent choice of subject. An Italian opinion, 
recently expressed by Professor Rondani, in a lecture on English art 
at the Paris Exhibition, dwells on other good qualities also. ‘‘ Like 
the Italian art of the fifteenth century, English art is full of senti- 
ment and eminently spiritual ; it seems to belong to a people ingenu- 
ous, faithful, austere, and kindly ; to an age without malice, prim- 
itive, idyllic.’’ There can be no doubt that English painting is 
peculiarly happy in most of the qualities which lie outside of the 
strictly technical qualities ; itis often poetic, often thoughtful, often 
very tender, gentle, and sympathetic, and it very seldom panders 
to animal passions, or to the lust for horror and bloodshed which 
by an awful law of our nature seems always to accompany them. 
Very hard things used to be said against the English school for its 


' Printed in the Rivista Europea for February, 1879. 
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technical deficiency, and they have been repeated with reference to 
the present exhibition ; but the general fecling in Europe is that 
these severe criticisms are now falling out of date. A great techni- 
cal improvement is now visible in English painting, and the kind of 
criticism which may have been justly applicable to many English 
painters twenty years ago is applicable no longer, except to those 
who lag behind the general culture of their age. With regard to 
color, there is a peculiar law of development which may be ob- 
served in the cases of individuals, and which probably also governs 
the development of schools. When a painter has the gift of color 
naturally he does not begin by coloring more agreeably than others, 
he always begins by coloring crudely and badly, because his eye 
observes hues which he is unwilling to omit, though he can not har- 
monize them yet ; the dull painter, who can not see color, clings to 
what is least offensive, and escapes censure by taking refuge in dis- 
guised monochrome, So it isin schools. The color-faculty is not 
uncommon in England, and for that very reason, so long as it is 
uneducated, the English are the crudest and worst colorists in the 
world; but their error is hardly ever in the direction of mud, 
though mud is the general refuge of the French. Crude greens, 
reds, and purples, dreadful combinations of all the most dangerous 
pigments invented by the colormen—these are the errors of the 
Englishman. The Frenchman takes refuge in the umbers and 
ochers and finds safety in mere negation. It can not be denied, 
however, that the English painters are now passing out of the crude 
stage, so that notwithstanding some violence here and there, the 
gencral aspect of the English gallery was agreeable. Again, in 
handling, the English are not so petty as they used to be, they 
paint more simply and with greater breadth and substance. 

The next school to England happened to be that of Italy, which, 
notwithstanding the old Italian masters, is really one of the young- 
est—if not the very youngest—in Europe. The Italians have begun 
art over again in a modern spirit, and the men of to-day work 
absolutely without tradition, exactly as if the old Roman, Floren- 
tine, Bolognese, or Venetian masters had never existed. They go 
directly to nature; they indulge their own artistic fancies and 
caprices to the uttermost, and, for the present, they seem to be 
like untended plants growing wild in a locality where nothing ex- 
ists to hinder them. It is casy to condemn the present produc- 
tions of the school, which are generally far inferior to those of 
France and England ; but it is also easy to foresce that the present 
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crude stage of Italian art, which is only temporary, will give place 
in due time to a more serious culture. With all the faults of the 
modern Italians I am fully presuaded that they have done the only 
thing that was to be done under the circumstances, in emancipating 
themselves completely from the too powerful influence of the old 
masters. What was Italian art so long as that influence lasted? It 
was nothing but the unintelligent manufacture of pasticcios. To- 
day there is at least a healthy independence and a sort of boyish 
delight in liberty, an opening of the eyes to the freshness, life, and 
color of the actual world. You see that the young Italian artists 
no longer shut themselves up in picture galleries—they go out into 
the streets and fields, they muse on the sea-shore, they travel on 
the public roads, and observe people of all classes in all sorts of 
occupations. When once they get fairly out of the crude stage» 
these Italian artists will be good modern painters. Pasini, the best 
of them, is as observant of the real world as a painter can be, or 
ought to be, and yet he is not crude. Michetti and many. others 
are still in the crude stage, and so, with all his’ skill, is De Nittis, 
though his Italian crudity has been gradually exchanging itself for 
French mud of late years, in consequence, probably, of his resi- 
dence in Paris. It is also a bad thing for his color that he should 
have studied London, not that the coloring of London is always 
bad in itself, but because he paints not the beauty that is to be 
found in London scenery, but southern prejudice against it. 
Sweden and Norway have, as is natural, very much in common 

as to the qualities of their art, and both, for the present, are far 
superior to Italy. Nevertheless, although they paint better than 
the Italians, the Swedes and Norwegians are less original, for their 
art.comes in a great measure from Germany (particularly from Diis- 
seldorf), when it does not come from Paris. A mere glance at the 
catalogue shows how many Swedish and Norwegian painters live 
abroad, and generally either in Germany or France. This circum- 
stance, as in the case of the United States, takes away most of the 
interest which would otherwise belong to these northern schools. 
It would be mere self-deception to admire as northern art what is 
really a product of central Europe. You would not exhibit a 
Yorkshireman who had been educated at Harrow and Oxford, and 
had lived there mostly since, as a specimen of the native Yorkshire 
mind. He would be an Englishman, but not in the strict sense a 
Vorkshireman, and so it is with these northern Europeans who 
study painting far from their own country and settle down in cen- 
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tral Europe ; they are Europeans, but Swedes and Norwegians no 
longer, so far at least as painting is concerned. They still, how- 
ever, preserve the northern poetry in their minds, as you may see 
by their love of northern landscape and legend, and their hearts 
and affections turn back to their own wild land. Thus Mr. Arbo 
paints for us the Asgaardreid, those phantom horsemen of the 
upper air who, not having done enough evil to deserve hell, nor yet 
good enough to win heaven, gallop in clouds of ghostly cavalry 
between the carth and the stars, visitors of evil omen, adding to 
the noise of earthly combats that of their wild laughter and their 
clashing arms. Inthe same spirit Mr. Bennetter painted ‘‘ Vikings 
at Sea,”’ and the number of Norwegian landscapes was remarkable. 
In the Swedish gallery Baron G. O. Cederstrém! produced a 
sensation with his important national picture, ‘‘ The Body of 
Charles XII., carried by his Officers across the Norwegian Frontier;”’ 
but on the whole the Swedes were less national in their choice of 
subjects than the Norwegians, some of them living in France and 
painting French landscape precisely as Frenchmen would select and 
paint it. As to technical qualities, these artists are neither better 
nor worse than the French or German painters who have received 
the same education ; but as they are fewer in number the very 
clever men are rare in proportion. 

It would be idle to attempt any description of.the great French 
school in two or three pages; but this is the less necessary as 
French artists are better known in America than those of any other 
nation. It still holds its place well as the strongest school in Eu- 
rope both in numbers and ability, but it is in danger of losing 
ground relatively as other schools become better educated, often 
in consequence of the very facilities afforded by Paris itself. There 
is something in the French nature which adapts it for successful 
performance in both painting and sculpture. The usual English 
(and, I believe, American) prejudice against the French as unsteady 
and incapable of discipline, is certainly not deserved by French 
artists, who are remarkable for the diligent and patient study they 
give to their profession, and for their ready submission to discipline 
when it promises any attainable improvement, Whatever may 
be the defects of the school a want of careful diligence is not 
amongst them. Its greatest faults (singular in so lively a nation) 
are a certain dullness, a too frequent recurrence to worn-out 
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themes, and a desire to give evidence of possessing technical abil- 
ity, which will always sufficiently show itself when present. The 
sort of dullness which is often to be found in French painting is, I 
believe, due to a too great separation of literary and artistic pur- 
suits. Painters, with a few exceptions, do not read, and so they 
miss that renewal of the mind which is the greatest benefit of read- 
ing. They shut themselves up in a difficult and absorbing pursuit, 
which, when not under the direction of high intellect and feeling 
may easily degenerate into a handicraft. French figure-painting, in 
the hands of the less inventive artists, is often nothing but a large 
study of a model, and this is particularly noticeable in pictures 
from the nude, which, whether the artist calls them by the name of 
Diana or Venus, or some nymph of the grove or the stream, are 
still visibly nothing but portraits of ‘‘ Les mercenaires de la pose.’’ 
The very large size of many French pictures is also an evil, because 
it increases the appearance of emptiness. Young painters tell me 
that they paint on a large scale in order not to be overlooked at the 
Salon. People will hunt out a small picture by a famous man, but 
overloook it if the name is unknown. The effect of this is more 
prejudical to landscape than to figure-painting. A large figure-pic- 
ture is painted in the presence of models, and so far as the actual 
flesh-painting is concerned may be well-studied ; but a big land- 
scape is in most cases only an enlarged sketch. We feel this pain- 
fully before the largest landscapes of Daubigny, which would look 
much better furnished if the scale were smaller. The excess of 
scale has never been more visibly an error than in the case of Gus- 
tave Doré. His enormous canvases do not contain a tenth part of 
the knowledge and study that Géréme puts into a small one; but 
in.Doré’s case there are probably commercial reasons for this, as 
his pictures are now painted for his own exhibition in Bond Street. 

French color generally offends Englishmen, as English color (in 
another way) used to offend Frenchmen. I have long since come 
to the conclusion that color is not necessary to the fame of a paint- 
er, and the recent celebrity of J. P. Laurens is a case in point. 
French artists seldom offend you by crudity of: glaring colors, as 
the English do, but they take refuge, for safety, in the dull earths. 
Raw and burnt umber are useful for monochrome work and for 
some other purposes, but in mixture with tints they may soil the 
work of a painter though they seem to offer him a refuge. French 
coloring is often founded upon umber, or else (as in the case of Ri- 
bot)-on black, suggested primarily by ideas derived from printer's 
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ink or charcoal. It is, however, in the present day, working its 
way towards a more complete chromatic expression, and although 
the proportion of colorists in a school can never be large, it is much 
that there should be no positive prejudice against them. Any 
Frenchman who can color may, in these times, do so if he pleases. 
He is no longer praralyzed, by the authority of M. Ingres. 

I should be sorry if these remarks conveyed an impression un- 
favorable to the French school as a whole. It isa most powerful 
school, full of skill and accomplishment, and it deserves its enor- 
mous influence in the world. One of its great superiorities at 
present is in portrait. French portraits of the better class are now 
more than ever remarkable for quietly powerful representation and 
for the absence of pretension and display alike in the sitter and the 
artist. 

Austria and Hungary did more than merely answer expecta- 
tion ; but it was rather unfortunate for many good painters of the 
school that Makart, Matejko, and Munkacsy, attracted so much 
attention. Makart is, of the three, the finest painter, if you esti- 
mate painters by the union of powers and qualities, but Munkacsy 
is the most agreeable. I should say that for national and public 
pictures Makart would be the better man, whilst for a private 
gallery I should prefer Munkacsy. “No modern painter can manage 
a great historical canvas better than Makart. Without imitating 
Rubens, he has some of the great qualities of Rubens, the life and 
movement, the splendor of human existence, as seen from the out- 
side only. Munkacsy is more thoughtful and serious, and in every 
way a profounder artist. His ‘* Milton and his Daughters,’’ which 
(it is said) has just been sold in Vienna for 200,000 francs, and 
which I saw by itself in the painter’s studio without a frame, is at 
the same time prave and enyaging. Matejko seems less of the 
artist (speaking generally) than cither of these two, and more of 
the historical painter especially, I mean that historical fact, cos- 
tume, and detail, are to him the main things, whilst artistic ar- 
rangements are more interesting to his brethren. 

I have not space to speak of the remaining schools, except to 
say that Belgium held her place by the sustained excellence of 
well-known artists, and that the Netherlands interested us by the 
work of men whose reputation is more recent, and whose art is 
founded much more on modern French and German painting than 
on old Dutch. The German school, to which a single room was 
assigned just at the last moment, had a most choice exhibition, 
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which, for the time, made the French forget their military misfor- 
tunes, whilst they candidly acknowledged the artistic merits of their 
enemy. ‘The general result of the Paris Exhibition, so far as the 
fine arts were concerned, was to make different countries appreciate 
each other’s genius better than they had ever done before, and 
there was a degree of liberality and cordiality in international ap- 
preciation with reference to the fine arts such as had not been ob- 
served in the same degree on any previous occasion. The one great 
lesson which the exhibition left to us is the value of originality, 
whether national or individual originality, and the danger of too 
much cosmopolitanism in the fine arts. Nevertheless, the art of 
painting has never been followed simultaneously by so many able 
practitioners as now. It flourishes not only in one or two favored 
cities, but wherever modern civilization has had time to develop 
itself. The anxiety for the future has to do rather with political 
economy than art. Will not such a vast supply glut the market 
ultimately, and then how is this immense production to continue? 
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